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WHY IS A SCHOOL PAPER? 



DUDLEY MILES 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 



Once upon a time some students in a cosmopolitan high school 
thought they wanted a school paper. The school never had had 
one, to be sure, and very few in the student body had had any 
experience with such a publication. But this group harbored a 
persistent desire to start a periodical. They met with encourage- 
ment in some quarters. They met with much indifference in others. 
Still, they were eager to make the attempt. The most energetic 
of them visited different teachers, sought for promises of support, 
at length secured the appointment of a faculty committee, and 
thus got the issue before the governing powers. 

For a month the tide surged to and fro. Youthful enthusiasm 
did not sweep the experienced teachers from their moorings. They 
were prepared with arguments. This was a new departure. In a 
year or two the school would in all likelihood be in a position to 
maintain a creditable publication, but of course the present mo- 
ment was obviously not propitious. For one thing, the periodical 
wouldn't pay. Such an undertaking was costly and would prove 
to be a white elephant. A school of two thousand pupils couldn't 
provide room for an animal of that color. Rather, the teachers 
couldn't. The adviser of publications in the largest high school 
for boys in the city lent support to the contention. His periodi- 
cals paid, he reported, but they took a lot of work. Some weeks 
he spent thirteen or fourteen hours in the office. He had, moreover, 
a rather expensive printer. But he wouldn't change for anything. 
The plant was near his place of residence, so that he could run 
over at any time, correct proof on the spot, and keep everything in 
smooth running order. But to another school, not yet irrevocably 
committed, his advice was: "Don't." 

Teachers in this cosmopolitan high school could contribute 
similarly disquieting experiences. One anticipated trouble in the 
business management. Boys were inexperienced and could not 
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be entrusted with the important and often delicate questions of 
advertising and circulation. Another felt sure that enough mate- 
rial to fill the pages could never be secured. Accounts of school 
events would never be written well enough or on time. Only a 
short while previous, in connection with a much smaller and 
more easily managed project, one teacher complained that she 
had had to turn in at the last minute and write up a whole depart- 
ment, because the pupils entrusted with that duty had not per- 
formed it. "And what is the good of a magazine if the teachers 
do all the work ?" she significantly asked. 

Some arguments for the undertaking were put forward by a 
few pale enthusiasts. Such a publication would prove a stimulus 
to writing in the school. The ordinary work of the classroom 
hardly provided the audience necessary for bringing out the real 
abilities of talented pupils. To see their words in print for the 
whole school to read would fire many who were now torpid, or 
wrote only occasionally for friends outside of the class groups. 
Besides, were not the most truly retarded pupils in school exactly 
those exceptional students whose abilities were beyond the demands 
of the regular activities of the curriculum? Was not one of the 
functions of education, even in a democracy, to give an opportunity 
to those with leadership and executive ability to develop their 
powers? Did algebra and Latin and chemistry train all of the 
capabilities that a school should properly develop? And would 
not a publication furnish opportunities for expending the surplus 
energies of these supernormal members of the student body? 
"That listens well," said one (he was a Latin teacher, by the way), 
throwing into his voice volumes of sarcasm upon the fine futility 
of the theorist. 

The matter was argued in a faculty meeting, all of the points 
developed in the preceding month of discussion being furbished 
out anew. The vote was taken by a raising of hands. One lady 
who was quite cognizant of her own mind nearly annihilated with 
her blazing eye two young teachers who raised their hands on high 
for the affirmative. Despite her basilisk glances the affirmative 
won by a narrow margin. To show how perfectly disinterested 
she was, this lady (who belongs to no organization of teachers and 
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takes no professional periodicals) then rose to offer the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, the more experienced and judicious members of the faculty 
do not favor the establishing of a magazine, and 

Whereas, Those who do wish to establish it belong to the younger and 
more inexperienced additions to the faculty, therefore be it 

Resolved, That these newer members of the faculty assume all the obliga- 
tions, duties, and labors incident to the production of this magazine. 

Partly on account of these amenities, the committee decided 
to make sure that the student body really wanted the publication. 
The pupils who were interested in the venture were asked to 
prepare subscription blanks, to have them printed by the school 
printery, and to canvass the whole school to ascertain whether 
the undertaking would meet with the requisite support. The 
interest of novelty brought signatures from about three-quarters 
of the enrolment. The most active of the boys was selected as 
editor, and a staff was gradually gathered around him as various 
kinds of ability were demonstrated. A boy who devised a scheme 
for keeping a record of all the subscriptions in the various classes 
was made circulation manager. A girl who in a few days secured 
fifty dollars' worth of advertisements was made advertising man- 
ager. A boy in one of the commercial classes who had had some 
experience was placed in charge of the business side. 

What has been the result ? On the business side the difficulties 
anticipated have not been met. The business manager was sent 
around to consult with several teachers who had had dealings with 
printers. He then visited the different firms which were recom- 
mended and secured a number of estimates for the publication on 
the set of specifications with which he was furnished. He learned 
a great deal about printing establishments and the methods of their 
managers. He got the data that he needed. It was not difficult 
for him to pick out the firm making the best offer. Another of the 
staff drew up a blank form for a contract with advertisers, and 
instructed many eager students how to earn the 20 per cent com- 
mission which the magazine offered for securing advertisements. 
The campaign was waged with vigor and success. In fact, some 
advertisements had to be rejected for lack of space. The circu- 
lation manager elaborated a method of bookkeeping by which he 
could place every subscriber whose signed blank had been turned 
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in to him, and hold the subscriber to the terms of the promise. 
The ingenuity and ability developed by these students surprised 
even the sanguine members of the committee. 

There were numerous minor benefits. One pupil who had been 
eager in soliciting advertisements expended a dollar and a half in 
earning a commission of a dollar. She will be more careful and 
business-like in her operations another time. Another secured 
contracts from firms which changed hands or became insolvent 
before the issue of the first number, and thereby learned much 
concerning commercial law. Most of the class representatives 
were impressed by the responsibility of business dealings in having 
to account for every copy received. One unfortunate lost twenty 
cents in some way, but was made to feel that he was purchasing 
his experience very cheaply. Many of the pupils were suddenly 
made aware of the obligations involved in a written promise; a 
signature to a subscription blank was treated like a promissory note. 
They know now what signing one's name means. In short, there 
has been hardly an element in the school whose notions of business 
life have not been clarified in some way by these diversified dealings. 

The editor-in-chief proved equal to the manifold tasks of his 
office. He secured designs for the cover and for cuts for depart- 
ment headings. He studied other similar productions in working 
out a plan of his own. This plan of arrangement and grouping 
was submitted to the faculty adviser for literary matters, and 
revised in some details; but it was after all the work of the youth. 
He held meetings of different groups of students and evinced the 
possession of tact in handling divergent interests. He spoke in 
assembly in such a way as to arouse interest in contributions. 
He kept after the members in charge of special features, so that 
accounts of school and society activities were submitted in time. 

One result of his exertions is worthy of note. An English 
teacher was with difficulty eliciting any effort from a boy in the 
third year who wrote amusing satirical verse out of school, but 
slighted nearly every piece of class work which was assigned. He 
simply took no interest in set lessons. But a remark on a composi- 
tion read in class, that it ought to be submitted to the editor, 
aroused him. He began writing with zeal. He is now a continual 
producer. In the second-year classes several students felt the 
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creative impulse to such an extent that they besieged their English 
teacher with pleas for criticism of their short stories. The interest 
proved so general that he, being himself young and enthusiastic, 
formed a short-story club, with meetings twice a month. It reads 
short stories. It writes short stories. It criticizes the short stories 
of the members. It is writing a serial story in which each member 
is to furnish one instalment. More than a score are thus actively 
producing, because of the audience before them, in the pages of 
the school paper. The teacher avers that he is getting ten times 
as much work out of them as he had dreamed was possible. 

To return to the editor. He selected from the contributions 
those which he thought were suitable, and arranged them as he 
thought they ought to appear. The dummy he submitted to the 
literary adviser. This teacher spent a day or so in weighing and 
considering. It is doubtful whether, during the whole month, the 
time he expended as adviser amounted to fourteen hours. For 
when the proof was forwarded by the printer he was not primarily 
responsible for the reading. The editor organized from among the 
staff a corps of readers who each went over the whole galley-proof. 
In spite of these four or five separate readings, their work was 
defective, of course. But it represented student ability, not the 
expertness of the faculty. The next number they will revise more 
successfully, because features subject to improvement were pointed 
out to them, and they have been made to feel that upon them 
rests the responsibility for reaching a higher level of attainment. 

Notwithstanding shortcomings, the production seems more 
worth while than some magazines with fewer imperfections. It 
represents student initiative. It has been conducted by the ingenu- 
ity and enthusiasm and under the leadership of members of the 
student body. It has developed or at least given room for the play 
of capacities that the work of the classroom nowhere provides for, 
such as executive ability and skill in handling groups of one's 
fellows. It is of, for, and by the students. It consequently raises 
some questions. Do school periodicals attain the educational 
values they should attain? Do they provide the audience for 
class work in English which will stimulate pupils to their best 
efforts ? Are they conducted so as to develop the various capacities 
of the pupils who serve on the staffs ? 



